Leadership to Build 
Learning Communities 

by Sally J. Zepeda 


Learning communities cannot exist 
without leadership that facilitates teacher 
growth. Oxley (1997, 625) indicated that 
learning communities need "a unifying 
concepfual framework fhaf binds fhem 
fogefher info a coherenf program of 
school-wide resfrucfuring." Enduring 
learning communifies are grounded in 
fhree foundafions: (1) a culfure based on 
human values; (2) a sef of pracfices for 
generafive conversafion; and (3) a capac- 
ify fo see and work wifh fhe flow of life 
as a sysfem (Kofman and Senge 1993). 
Generafive conversafion in a learning 
communify acfs as fhe "glue" fo "affirm 
ifs values and ifs membership, and infuse 
if wifh fhe energy, imaginafion, and com- 
mifmenf of fhe group" (Sferling 1998, 66). 

Leadership solely by fhe principal, 
however, is nof enough. A professional 
communify is one "in which fhe feachers 
in a school and ifs adminisfrafors con- 
finuously seek and share learning, and acf 
on fheir learning" (Hord 1997, 1). Princi- 
pals should be "leaders of leaders rafher 
fhan sole leaders"(Crow, Mafhews, and 
McCleary 1996, 44) where "fhe enfire 
school communify — feachers, sfaff, prin- 
cipal, sfudenfs, and parenfs — develops 
habifs of confinual learning — sfudy, plan, 
acf, reflecf, and refine learning as a cycle" 
(Speck 1999, 5). Teachers learn from a 
variefy of sources. Learning can be for- 
mal (e.g., graduafe coursework), informal 


(e.g., wafching a colleague feach a lesson), 
planned by ofhers (e.g., fradifional sfaff 
developmenf and supervision), or self-di- 
recfed by fhe feacher (e.g., individually 
guided acfion research). Regardless of fhe 
fype of learning, if should be viewed as "an 
acfive pracfice fhaf occurs over fime . . . 
fueled by rich, diverse, accessible sources 
of informafion" (Wald and Casfleberry 
2000, 9). 

For adulfs, Brookfield (1986, 29) be- 
lieved, "learning is furfher enhanced by 
regular feedback on progress, and posifive 
feedback serves as a reinforcemenf for fhe 
pursuif of more learning." Brookfield (1995, 
222) indicafed fhaf feedback needed fo be 
followed by purposeful reflecfion on prac- 
fice, and fhaf reflecfion is a "uniquely adulf 
form of learning." Supervision liferafure 
sfresses fhe imporfance of dialogue fo pro- 
mofe growfh and developmenf (Glickman, 
Gordon, and Ross-Gordon 1998), enhance 
sense making (Zepeda 2000), and fosfer fhe 
inferchange of ideas between professionals 
(Waife 1995). Glickman ef al. (1998, 6-7) 
proposed fhaf supervision was fhe "glue 
of a successful school" and fhaf fhis "ad- 
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hesive pulls together organizational goals 
and teacher needs, and provides for im- 
proved learning." 

The Study 

This study examined the work of a prin- 
cipal of a Midwesfern urban elemenfary 
school who used insfrucfional supervision as 
a means of developing a learning commu- 
nify for adulfs. Implementing a variefy of 
approaches adapfed fo fhe culfure of fhe 
school, fhe principal craffed a process fo meef 
fhe learning needs of 125 feachers and cre- 
afed an environmenf conducive fo sfaff de- 
velopmenf . Also examined are ofher comple- 
menfary pracfices in relafion fo fhe 
inferconnecfed nafure of supervision and 
sfaff developmenf. 

Data Source and Context 

This sfudy was conducfed over a fwo- 
year period af Plymoufh Elemenfary School, 
one of 23 elemenfary schools locafed in an 
urban school disfricf. The school has an en- 
rollmenf of approximafely 1,100 sfudenfs 
(grades 1-5). In 1999, Plymoufh Elemenfary 
School employed 125 feachers and sfaff mem- 
bers. Eaculfy members had an average of 14 
years of feaching experience. 

The year before fhe sfudy, Plymoufh 
Elemenfary School underwenf a change in 
leadership. Ms. Paf Deci was named fhe 
new principal, replacing someone who had 
held fhaf office for nine years. The new as- 
sisfanf principal, Mr. A1 Jackson, replaced 
a person who had held fhaf office for seven 
years. Deci and Jackson wanfed fo resfruc- 
fure fhe school info a learning communify 
for ifs feachers. They were mofivafed by fhe 
negafive resulfs of a survey on fhe on-sife 
professional growfh opporfunifies pro- 
vided by fhe school. Deci and Jackson were 
encouraged furfher by fhe recepfion fhey 
received when fhey walked info feachers' 
classrooms unannounced fo do informal 
observations. 


Supervision and Professional 
Development 

Before fhe movemenf fo creafe a learn- 
ing communify, supervision af Plymoufh 
Elemenfary School was pro forma wifh a 
single observation fo evaluafe feachers af 
year-end. Pre- and posf-observafion confer- 
ences were sporadic. Dialogue consisfed 
primarily of discussing fhe sfafe-mandafed 
assigned rafing for fhe year. The faculfy 
regularly parficipafed in sfaff developmenf 
opporfunifies af fhe disfricf level. However, 
fhe processes inherenf in supervision, sfaff 
developmenf, and feacher evaluafion 
were nof connecfed and were unrelafed 
fo meefing objecfives in fhe sife-level 
school improvemenf plan or fhe five-year 
sfrafegic plan. 

Methods 

Acase-sfudy approach (Merriam 1998) 
was used fo generafe defailed descripfions 
of how fhe principal used supervision as a 
"glue" fo promofe fhe developmenf of a 
learning communify. Dafa were collecfed 
during a fwo-year period fhrough mulfiple 
mefhods: on-sife observafions, inferviews 
wifh feachers and adminisfrafors, and ar- 
fifacf collecfion and analysis. 

The consfanf comparafive mefhod of 
analysis (Glaser 1978) was used fo enable 
concurrenf collecfion and analysis of dafa 
(Glaser and Sfrauss 1967). A coding and 
nofafion process was used fo classify and 
furfher define and cafegorize concurrenf 
fhemes in fhe dafa. Glarificafion of dafa 
was achieved fhrough comparison of find- 
ings across dafa sefs and follow-up discus- 
sions wifh a random sampling of parfici- 
panfs (Guba 1981). 

Rndings 

The supervision fhaf promofed fhe de- 
velopmenf of a communify of learners af 
Plymoufh Elemenfary School cenfered on 
changing leadership paradigms fhaf lead 
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to inquiry, generative problem solving, dia- 
logue, and reflection. 

The Context of Changing Leadership 
Paradigms 

Deci and Jackson challenged the 
structures supporting compliance-driven 
supervision because they wanted to elimi- 
nate the negative effects of evaluafion 
(Acheson and Gall 1997) and fhe defensive 
sfance feachers fook when fhey enfered 
fheir classrooms. Super- 
vision needed fo become 
a process fhaf would 
have impacf, wifh feach- 
ers acfively involved fo 
derive benefif and value 
from fhe processes. Su- 
pervision needed fo be 
fied fo ofher acfivifies 
such as sfaff develop- 
menf. Supervisory prac- 
fices also needed fo be 
aligned wifh fhe organiza- 
tion and serve as a mecha- 
nism fo meef fhe goals of 
fhe school improvemenf 
plan and ifs sfrafegic five-year plan. 

Deci and Jackson examined fhe role 
feachers could fulfill in fheir own growfh. 
They came fo grips wifh relinquishing fheir 
posifions of aufhorify by visioning whaf if 
would be like fo have feachers visifing one 
anofher's classrooms. Given fhe experfise 
of fheir faculfy members, Deci and Jackson 
knew fhaf a more inclusive and collabora- 
five form of supervision could move fhe 
school forward and serve as fhe backbone 
in creafing a learning communify. To begin 
fhe process, Deci and Jackson esfablished 
a commiffee fo explore professional devel- 
opmenf options. Wifhin one year, Plymoufh 
Elemenfary School: 

• inifiafed a volunfary peer-coaching 
program; 

• insfifufed a process whereby every 


feacher was observed by eifher a peer or 
an adminisfrafor af leasf four fimes a year; 

• fied supervision fo sfaff developmenf; 

• developed a school-wide commiffee 
fo link professional developmenf acfivifies 
fo fhe school improvemenf process and fhe 
goals in fhe sfrafegic five-year plan; and 

• esfablished a sife-based governing 
board fo help make critical decisions affecf- 
ing fhe school. 

These acfivifies helped Plymoufh El- 
emenfary School become a 
learning communify.As 
Sergiovanni (1994, 218) re- 
porfed, "fhe fies of com- 
munify become subsfi- 
fufes for formal sysfems 
of supervision, evalua- 
fion, and sfaff develop- 
menf." Af fhe end of fhe 
firsf year, fradifional 
sfrucfures of supervision 
af Plymoufh Elemenfary 
had been replaced. Peer 
coaching was used by 
fhose feachers who 
opfed fo be involved in 
supervision mediafed by fheir colleagues. 
This fype of coaching was insfifufed as a 
means of exfending supervision beyond whaf 
fhe principal or assisfanf principal did. 

Por feachers who did nof wanf fo par- 
ficipafe in fhe peer-coaching program, Deci 
and Jackson conducfed four cycles of clini- 
cal supervision (reference) before assigning 
an end-of-fhe-year summafive evaluafion 
rafing. Each cycle included a pre-observa- 
fion conference, an exfended classroom ob- 
servation (approximafely 45 minufes), and 
a posf-observafion conference (Acheson 
and Gall 1997). 

Principal Deci sfruggled wifh her in- 
volvemenf in fhese acfivifies: 

The work we do has to belong to 

the teachers; otherwise, they will think 


Data revealed that the 
principal's efforts were 
critical in creating the 
conditions necessary 
to build a learning 
community. 
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they're Deci's ideas and we better sup- 
port them. Yet, I need to support their 
work. How can I support their work 
and not be involved in the process? 

Throughout the year, both Deci and 
Jackson dealt with the challenges associ- 
ated with the move toward a more inclu- 
sive community. Their ability to "let go," 
however, signaled to the faculty that the 
administrative team was willing to change. 
Supervision provided a baseline of experi- 
ences for feachers fo inquire, falk, and re- 
flecf abouf fheir learning and whaf fhis 
learning mean! fo school improvemenf. 

Inquiry 

Teachers were given fhe opporfunify fo 
inquire abouf fheir pracfices and fhe impacf 
fhey had on sfudenfs. One feacher said, "I 
feel fhaf I am asking myself questions abouf 
why I do whaf 1 do." 

Inquiring abouf pracfice was nof al- 
ways an easy fask for fhe feachers af Ply- 
moufh Elemenfary School. They had fo 
learn how fo "finker" wifh changing prac- 
fices, and fo learn how fo frusf and have 
confidence in one anofher. Anofher 
feacher reporfed, " I can fhink deeply 
abouf my pracfices. . . . Ofhers now are 
inferesfed in whaf i have fo say." 

Generative learning is critical in fhe in- 
quiry process. This fype of learning "encour- 
ages learners fo solve problems actively, by 
conducting meaningful inquiry, engaging in 
reflection, and building a repertoire of effec- 
tive sfrafegies for learning in diverse social 
confexfs" 0ones, Valdez, Nowakowski, and 
Rasmussen 1994, 3). Learners are encouraged 
fo consfrucf and produce knowledge in 
meaningful ways fhrough fhe acknowledg- 
menf of prior experiences. Generative learn- 
ing environmenfs promote deep, engaged 
learning (Lamberf 2003). 

Sfaff developmenf began fo fake on a 
differenf look. Teachers became involved 


in plarming sfaff developmenf opporfuni- 
fies, by forming a sfaff developmenf com- 
miffee wifh represenfafion from every 
grade level. "Sfaff developmenf became 
more fhan jusf counting sdu's [sfaff devel- 
opmenf unifs]," according fo one feacher. 
"We idenfified fhings we wanted fo learn 
in order fo improve our pracfices." Ms. Deci 
indicafed fhaf fhere was a 32 percenf in- 
crease in fhe number of requesfs fo affend 
professional conferences, and fhaf fhe sfaff 
developmenf commiffee designed a survey 
fo find ouf whaf classroom pracfices feach- 
ers wanfed fo fackle for fhe nexf year. 

Generative Problem Solving 

Gonversafions abouf feaching changed 
af Plymoufh Elemenfary School. By follow- 
ing fhrough wifh pre- and posf-observafion 
classroom conferences, Deci and Jackson 
broadened discussion from "whaf is my 
rating for fhe year" fo "problem-posing and 
problem-solving" conferences. Through 
purposeful posf-observafion classroom 
conferences, where dafa from exfended 
classroom observations served as sfarfing 
poinfs for ongoing discussions, feachers 
reporfed fhaf fhey were in charge of fheir 
learning, and fhey could see and develop 
numerous ways of refining fheir pracfices. 
One feacher reporfed fhaf she felf like a 
masfer craffsperson because she could see 
multiple ways of beffer addressing an as- 
pecf of her feaching. 

Generafive conversafions became a re- 
alify fhrough peer coaching. According fo 
one feacher, "The [posf-observafion] falks 
wifh my coach helped me feel like I am parf 

of fhe school Someone really cares whaf 

I do in my classroom." Anofher feacher 
said, "Whaf 1 see ofher feachers doing in 
fheir classroom[s[ makes me wanf fo fry 
new ideas. Our lunch periods now are filled 
wifh fhe Talk of feaching.'" 

Weekly faculfy meetings were resfruc- 
fured so fhaf fhe firsf 20 minutes were re- 
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served for "Talk about Teaching." This time 
gave teachers the opportunity to discuss 
important classroom/ instructional issues, 
and provided a forum for teachers to talk 
with one another, pose problems, and gen- 
erate new solutions. Deci had two ground 
rules: the talk had to be centered on an is- 
sue of practice; and solutions had to be gen- 
erated. The teachers offered another 
ground rule: time for follow-up discussion 
had to be allowed at sub- 
sequent meetings. 

Prior to the restruc- 
turing, faculty meetings 
ended within an hour. By 
the end of the first year, 
faculty meetings aver- 
aged an hour and a half 
with several teachers still 
in the library two hours 
later. When Deci tried to 
move the "Talk about 
Teaching" to the last 20 
minutes of the faculty 
meetings, teachers were 
opposed to the idea. As one teacher said: 

We need time to talk with adults. 

We need time to hear what others are 
doing. We need time to get down to 
solving the issues we face — together. 

Teachers reported that now they were 
talking with one another about issues they 
faced in their classroom practices. One 
teacher said, "It's great getting so many per- 
spectives. With so many points of view be- 
ing shared, I can frame the issues better, and 
multiple solutions get put out there." A few 
teacher-generated action research projects 
allowed teachers to track changes in in- 
structional practices to student learning 
gains. 

Problem solving moved from the im- 
mediate issues of individuals to issues that 
the entire school faced. As Deci explained: 


Teachers moved away from 'me 
and T to an 'our' stance in recogniz- 
ing and dealing with broader issues. 

The third- and fifth-grade teachers took 
a really big hit when standardized test 
results came back low. Instead of get- 
ting stuck on the current test results, 
the faculty — all grade levels — began 
framing the problem and the issues, 
and they generated solutions they 
could implement and 
chart results. 

Deci reported that of- 
ten she felt like offering so- 
lutions to seemingly end- 
less discussions; yet she 
knew if she were to inter- 
fere, the teachers would 
simply wait for solu- 
tions — they would not 
seek and struggle with 
tough issues in the future. 
Deci had to learn to listen 
to her teachers, and she 
often had to reexamine procedures and site- 
level policies to clear the way for more cre- 
ative solutions to be put in place. She and 
Jackson wondered whether, at times, they 
were perceived as being weak because they 
had to revisit past decisions to honor what 
teachers wanted to do now. This was a 
struggle that, according to Jackson, "was 
worth the stray perceptions if we are help- 
ing teachers take control of their profes- 
sional lives." 

Dialogue 

The opportunities for teachers to talk 
helped "glue" the learning community to- 
gether. Initially, the pre- and post-observa- 
tion classroom conferences were the pri- 
mary means to foster dialogue. Senge (1990, 
10) asserted that the "discipline of team 
learning starts with 'dialogue' — the capac- 
ity of members of a team to suspend as- 


Without a leader 
committed to learning, 
an organization will 
never approach its 
potential for success. 
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sumptions and enter into genuine thinking 
together." 

As one teacher pointed out, "the dis- 
cussions spilled over to the lunch periods, 
in the hallways, and after school." Another 
teacher explained, "Individual differences 
have been puf on fhe back burner [and] 
now we are falking abouf collecfive ideas 
fhaf can benefif more fhan one person or 
one grade level." 

Discussions began fo include fhe val- 
ues fhaf fhe members held for fhe school 
and ifs success. Dialogue provided a way 
for feachers fo learn from one anofher and 
from fhe changing confexf of fhe school 
sfrucfure af Plymoufh Elemenfary School. 
One feacher discovered fhaf many proce- 
dures [for accessing fechnology] had fo be 
updafed due fo his newly developed skills 
af infusing fechnology info his lesson plans. 
Deci said, "This feacher led fhe baffle for 
geffing more resources in place for our 
school. He was able fo convince fhe curricu- 
lum coordinafors fhaf our infrasfrucfure 
needed fo be updafed." She concluded, 
"Teacher expertise had fo be acknowledged 
and utilized. No longer did I or Jackson 

have all fhe answers Our feachers could, 

af times, gef fhings done more effecfively." 

More profoundly, however, feachers 
were expressing fheir values abouf sfu- 
denfs, one anofher, and fhe work fhaf was 
mosf imporfanf for fhem fo accomplish. 
One feacher said, "I feel like a professional. 
I feel like my voice is resonafing wifh ofh- 
ers who share fhe same beliefs abouf sfu- 
denfs." A fourfh-grade feacher explained: 

The values of the school were be- 
ing seen by the actions of the teachers. 

We started an after-school peer-tutor- 
ing program because we believed that 
all students should be given the help 
they need to be successful. 

Anofher feacher commenfed: 


The real value of our work is de- 
rived from working with one another 
toward accomplishing good things for 
kids. Our grade-level members make 
it a point to observe each other teach- 
ing so that we can learn better 'what 
makes kids tick.' We now have a bet- 
ter appreciation for each other's work. 

Reflection 

Dialogue was exfended fhrough re- 
flection. Teachers indicafed fhaf fhey were 
more prone fo reflecf on fheir pracfices and 
inquire more deeply abouf fhe issues of 
feaching and learning because of fhe dia- 
logue encouraged fhrough pre- and posf- 
observafion conferences, resulfs from ac- 
fion research, and discussions af weekly 
faculfy meetings. Objective dafa collecfed 
by a peer, an adminisfrafor, or from acfion 
research provided confenf for reflecfion. 
One feacher puf if fhis way, "Tinkering wifh 
my fhinking has kepf me focused on how 
my pracfices have evolved and changed 
fhis pasf year." 

A group of second-grade feachers be- 
gan sfudying fhe issues of culfural diver- 
sify fo defermine whefher or nof fheir in- 
sfrucfion supporfed non-majorify sfudenfs. 
Parf of fhis sfudy included acfion research 
where feachers visifed one anofher 's class- 
rooms fo observe calling-paf ferns. Af fhe 
end of fhe monfh, each reporfed on fhe 
calling-pafferns resulfs. Dafa suggesfed 
fhaf non-majorify and ESL sfudenfs were 
called on more frequenfly fo answer "in- 
formafion, correcf or incorrecf" quesfions, 
whereas majorify sfudenfs were called on 
more offen fo answer higher-order fhinking 
quesfions fhaf required more elaboration. A 
frend also was nofed fhaf, in science and 
mafh, boys were called on fo correcf errone- 
ous responses given by female sfudenfs. By 
knowing fhese frends, feachers were able 
fo reflecf on fheir pracfices and make nec- 
essary changes. 
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Several teachers indicated that they 
benefited from reflecfing aloud wifh fheir 
peer coaches. Anofher feacher indicafed 
fhaf she never would have found fhe fime 
fo reflecf had if nof been for fhe push from 
her colleagues. Reflecf ion on practice be- 
came parf of fhe school's culfure because 
fhe principal encouraged if. This influence 
helped fhe school reach beyond whaf was 
in place af Plymoufh Elemenfary School. 

Conclusions 

The concepfual frame- 
work fhaf "glued" fogefher 
fhe Plymoufh Elemenfary 
learning communify was 
due, in parf, fo learning de- 
rived by examining prac- 
tices fhrough supervision. 

The implemenfafion of 
peer-mediafed supervision 
and whaf if enfails — in- 
quiry, generative problem 
solving, dialogue, and re- 
flecfion — provided fhe 
foundafion for fhe work 
accomplished af Plymoufh Elemenfary 
School. 

Dafa revealed fhaf fhe principal's ef- 
forfs were crifical in creating fhe condifions 
necessary fo build a learning communify. 
Unexpecfed, gray issues, however, en- 
cumbered fhe move foward a learning 
communify. Pasf issues had fo be ac- 
knowledged, and pasf solufions and de- 
cisions revisifed. Basic issues, such as es- 
fablishing frusf and rapporf wifh feachers, 
were fhe firsf sfeps in building a climafe 
conducive fo feacher learning. The prin- 
cipal had fo recreafe posifive workplace 
condifions, which fook nearly a full year 
fo achieve, if fook anofher six monfhs for 
feachers fo feel ownership in fhe process 
of examining practices fhaf wenf beyond 
individual classrooms. 

Dafa also revealed fhaf fhe principal 


had fo "unlead" (Blase and Blase 1997) 
as feachers examined which professional 
practices could encourage fhe develop- 
menf of a learning communify. This find- 
ing is consisfenf wifh fhaf of Hill, Bullard, 
Capper, Hawes, and Wilson (1998, 192) 
who sfafed, "Leadership needs fo be re- 
organized as a funcfion fhaf is performed 
by differenf people af differenf fimes, 
rafher fhan as a role vesfed in an indi- 
vidual. Leadership rofafes among mem- 
bers, depending on who 
has fhe appropriafe ex- 
perfise af any one fime." 

Eor fhe principal, any 
problems creafed by fhis 
shiff in role had fo be re- 
solved publicly so fhaf 
she could serve as a 
model for change and de- 
velopmenf . The mosf sig- 
nificanf change for fhe 
principal was fhaf she 
had fo change her "men- 
fal model" of whaf super- 
vision, sfaff develop- 
menf, and evaluafion meanf for feachers. 
Similarly, fhe principal had fo recognize 
fhaf her feachers were, as learners, under- 
going growing pains, and fhaf she could 
nof provide fhe sole insfrucfional leader- 
ship needed fo change supervision as if 
had been pracficed af Plymoufh Elemen- 
fary School since if opened in 1986. The 
principal had fo learn how fo learn so fhaf 
her feachers could see whaf learning and 
grappling wifh pracfices was like. As 
Wick and Leon (1995, 301) reporfed, 
"Wifhouf a leader committed fo learning, 
an organization will never approach ifs 
pofenfial for success." 

Through collaborafive efforfs, supervi- 
sory pracfices changed over fime. The fra- 
difional, adminisfrafively driven supervi- 
sory model was replaced wifh collegial and 
peer-mediafed supervision. 


One of the most 
critical aspects of 
discovering how 
schools become learn- 
ing communities for 
adults is understand- 
ing the vital role of the 
principal. 
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Data also revealed that supervision 
alone did not help the learning commu- 
nity develop. The principal purposefully 
had to craft other parallel learning oppor- 
tunities. Staff developmenf had fo be re- 
casf in lighf of whaf was discovered in 
classroom observafions. Learning oppor- 
funifies had fo reflecf fhe core values fhe 
feachers developed — all feachers are 
learners, and all sfudenfs are capable of 
learning. Teachers had fo have builf-in 
mechanisms for experimenfing wifh fheir 
learning in a faulf-free environmenf. Fur- 
fher, fhey had fo be anoinfed and empow- 
ered fo make crifical decisions, and pro- 
vided fhe immediafe resources necessary 
fo implemenf decisions. Resources wenf 
beyond sfaff developmenf funds and cen- 
fered on emofional resources, such as 
encouragemenf, reassurance, and fime fo 
falk wifh fhe principal and ofhers. 
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